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AGELESS NEW ENGLAND 





John Brown, bearded abolitionist who had been a leader of bloody sectional strife in Kansas, with 
his followers fought a day-long pitched battle with local militia at Harpers Ferry, then barricaded 


themselves (with hostages) in fire engine house. Finally, 90 marines, commanded by Col. Robert E. 
Lee, arrived from Washington. Using a heavy ladder to batter their way inside, they captured Brown. 








Pre-Civil War houses, long in disrepair. are being restored by National Park Service. One of these 
dwellings was home of Robert Harper, town founder, who started ferry across the river in 176] 


A CENTENNIAL MARKS A MOMENT IN HISTORY FOR 


HARPERS FERRY 


On the night of October 16, 1859, the abolitionist fanatic John Brown and his small band of 
followers, hoping to seize a government arsenal and obtain arms for a planned slave uprising 
attacked the town of Harpers Ferry in the Blue Ridge Mountains of West Virginia. Brown's 
raid failed. but Harpers Ferry had won a firm place in U. S. history. Because of its strategic 
location at the junction of the Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers. the town was a key obje 

tive of both North and South armies during the Civil War that followed; it was captured and 
recaptured nine times, and was all but destroyed. Harpers Ferry has now been made a 
National Monument, to commemorate the raid and Civil War battles. and to preserve and re 
store its historic and scenic sites. (Photograph on opposite page is from Maryland shore. 
looking across Potomac to town of Harpers Ferry. Shenandoah River is at left. Old piers in 


river are from bridge that John Brown crossed and which was washed away by flood in 1936.) 


ngine house to which Brown retreated has been Crumbling ruins are all that’s left of old Episcopal John Brown Monument marks site of engine 


1oved from original site, now stands on hillside Church. [n 1862. during a siege by Confederate house (since raid it has been called John 
ampus of Storer College at Harpers Ferry. It con- forces under Stonewall Jackson, the church. then Brown’s Fort It stood on low ground 
ins exhibits of guns and other relics of the raid, intact, was used as a stable by the Union troops. at right center in view on opposite page. 
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Vaudeville star and songwriter Jack Norworth started in show busi- 
ness when he was 18, and appeared in some of the biggest shows 
on Broadway. Jack left the stage in 1915, but has never stopped 
composing—he has more than 100 published songs to his credit. 


FOR JACK NORWORTH, 


66 


His Baseball Song “Cleared the Kence 


Although he wrote the most popular of all baseball 
songs, Take Me Out to the Ball Game, Jack Norworth 
never saw a game until 34 years after the song was 
composed. The song, for which he wrote the words 
while riding on a subway in New York City in 1908, 
was an immediate hit, and its success has never 
dimmed. Last year, for example, it was played an 
estimated 55,000 times on jukeboxes and on radio 
and television. Although Jack is best remembered for 
his songs—he also wrote Shine On, Harvest Moon, in 
1908—during the early years of the century he was 
one of the biggest names in show business. With 
Nora Bayes (his wife at the time, who died in 1928), 
he sang his way to fame and fortune on the Broadway 
stage and in vaudeville. Today, Jack, who is 79, lives 
with his wife, Amy, at Laguna Beach, California. 


Sheet music of Norworth songs lines the staircase of his 
home. Jack wrote many songs for his own acts. At 
one time his vaudeville billing read, “One of the 
brightest acts, full of original stories and sweet songs.” 





Pictorial 


Portrait of Ageless New England 


Everywhere throughout the six states of New England—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island—are evidences of the 
memorable role that this region played in the making of our nation. But the charm 
of New England lies not only in its centuries of tradition and history— 
there’s also the enduring scenic beauty of its rugged coastline (a rocky headland in 
Maine is pictured below), its neat, elm-shaded villages, its salty, weatherbeaten 
seaports, its wooded mountains, fertile river valleys and lovely blue lakes. 


(Continued) 
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PORTRAIT OF AGELESS NEW ENGLAND—continued 


Descendants of the selj-reliant colonists who conquered a harsh and inhospitable region . . 





From old fishing settlements 
along the coast to quiet towns 
in the mountains, New England’s 

character and its conservative 

ways of life are reflected in 

the faces of its people—people 

who maintain many of their 
traditional ways of living. 

for they have strong ties with 

the past and a deep respect for 


their proud heritage of history 


Trap fishermen on Cape Cod in Massachusetts, 
carrying their dory across the beach to a 
boathouse weathered silver by the salt air, 
are a reminder of the long tradition of 
seafaring that has been maintained along 
New England’s 2,500 miles of coastline. 


. . New Englanders have character shaped by their homeland—proud, vigorous, independent of spirit. 


(Continued) 





PORTRAIT OF AGELESS NEW ENGLAND—continued 


A sense of the past prevails almost 


everywhere in New England—along 


its seacoast, in its historic 


Lobsters from the cold waters of cities and its mountain regions. 
the Atlantic typify the seafood , 


for which the New England 


\ This is a place whose character 
coast is celebrated. 


changes little with the years, and 
whose many centuries-old landmarks 


are seemingly unaffected by time 





KT \! i a a Rustic covered bridges 

_. SaaS lie once used by oxcarts and 
horse-drawn wagons are 
familiar landmarks 
along the winding roads 


of New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 


Stately Old Colony House in Newport, 
Rhode Island, built in 1739, is one 
of the region’s historic structures. 


Huge blocks of white marble 
stand beside a road near Rutland, 
quarrying center in western 
Vermont. The state is also famed 
for the granite produced at Barre. 


Louisburg Square in Boston is a pleasant park Old square-rigged ships are moored 
with an old-world look, ringed with fine brick at Mystic, Connecticut, 
houses that look much as they did a century ago. recalling the days of sail. 


Harbors in old seacoast settlements have an aura of romance gone—replaced by small pleasure craft that line the weathered 
today, although the clipper ships and whalers have long since wharves. This is Boothbay Harbor, Maine, a popular resort. 











IN MISSOURI VALLEY, IOWA, IT’S TIME FOR THE 


Goose Callers 


World Series 


Judge in blind and decoys are ready as callers go into action 
behind reeds at top of pictures. Caller, who imagines he 
sees a flock of geese one-half mile away, must make his calls 


within one and one-half minutes to “bring” the birds in. 





Artistic fingering works best for him. Young girl prefers a tight, one-handed grip. Highway patrolman takes matters in his two hands 








“The Fall Classic,” a term popularly applied to the World 
Series, has a meaning all its own to the townspeople of Mis- 
souri Valley, lowa. When the annual World’s Championship 
Goose Calling Contest is held the last week of September, 
the occasion is cause for a huge celebration in town (popula- 
tion, 3.500). The champions’ calling contests on Sunday, in 
which adult and junior champions are crowned on the last 
day of the three-day event, are preceded by parades, circus 
acts and shooting and archery exhibitions. In the last three 
years, the contests have attracted more than 10.000 visitors 


to Missouri Valley—a figure, jokesters claim, far higher than 
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the number of geese that have ever been “called” to town. 
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Winner in a “breeze,” William Baer of Huron, South 
Dakota, poses with his call and the trophy he won 
as last year’s senior champion. First prize of 
$1,000 attracts callers throughout the country. 
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Are they coming? Caller sneaks a quick peek. Purist needs nothing more than a hand. 


Rapt expression indicates an all-out effort. 
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Lunch 


on 
the 
tailgate 


The crisp, bright days of Indian summer are 
ideal for driving through the countryside, 
to see the changing foliage colors, or per- 
haps just to enjoy a relaxing day of touring 
your favorite byroads before winter comes. 
On such a trip, appetites grow robust, so 
please your hungry family with a hearty 
roadside meal, a lunch that you can serve in 
a few minutes right from the tailgate of 
your Chevrolet station wagon. Before you 
set out. prepare a hot main dish just as if 
vou were eating at home—chile con carne, 
chicken, spareribs. baked beans or a rich 
beef stew like that pictured here. If it’s 
cooked just before you start out, it will stay 
warm for several hours in today’s modern 
cookware. When you stop. warm it over 
canned heat; in less time than it takes to 
make fresh coffee it will be piping hot. The 
menu pictured in this tailgate buffet in- 
cludes also a finger salad of fresh garden 
vegetables. relishes, garlic bread and butter 
braid roll. Homemade spice cake and a va- 
riety of ripe fruit top off a meal that’s good 


anv time. but tastes even better outdoors. 





TO KEEP THE RIGHT 





Riding a surfboard brings spills at first, but they 
soon change to thrills as the knack is acquired. 


Birling contest pits loggers against each other 
in a fast-whirling test of agility and balance. 





Walking narrow beams hundreds of feet above the ground 
is part of a normal day’s work for high-steel men. 


Juggling and pedaling are combined in a conven- 
ient form of transport by a Mexican farmer. 





We all have that mysterious sense of balance, whether 
we are at work or at play, in motion or just standing 


still. To a degree, balance is something we all are born 


with; it can also be developed by practice, as children 


do when they learn to ride a bicycle or climb to a high 
d atter ¢ d ALICe place. Balance, too, is taken for granted until we lose 
it, or until we see such feats as those pictured here. 





Winning his lady fair is achieved by 
cavalier in time-honored fashion 
by accomplishing a feat of derring-do. 


Crossing the Alps on a high wire 
vividly dramatizes the spectac 
ular skill of a tight-rope artist 
The weight and tension of the 
cable and the wire-walker’s 
balancing pole help, but suc 
cess requires years of practice 





When you take the wheel of a new 
Chevrolet, you know you’re in for 
some sweet traveling—thanks to a 
certain innocent looking road that 
winds around our Milford, Michigan, 
Proving Ground. For that’s where 
we match Chevy’s sharpness against 
the most exacting tool of all: the 
human reactions of some of Amer- 
ica’s top test drivers! 


where we sharpen Chevy’s road sense 


You’re looking at a road designed to test 
Chevrolet to the utmost: the Ride and 
Handling Road at our Milford Proving 
Ground. Here’s a road with treacherously 
sudden reverse-banked curves and jarring 
railroad tracks, a road with roller-coaster 
dips and bends. A road, in short, that 
reproduces the worst conditions you'll 
probably ever meet—and then some. 
And at practically any time of day or 




















night, you’ll find Chevrolets rolling over 
this torture-trail—Chevies piloted by 
experienced men who know a sharp car 
when they handle one. Some of these 
drivers have logged a million test miles 
and more, and they’re never satisfied 


with last year’s Chevrolet smoothness. 
So they put each new model mercilessly 
through its paces, constantly suggesting 
alterations in ride and responsiveness for 
further testing. It takes a mighty sweet 
car to please these experts! 

So that’s why your own new Chevrolet 
responds with saber swiftness to the 
surprises along your routes. It plays an 
important role in your driving pleasure, 
this Ride and Handling Road—a role that 
pays off in increased Chevrolet sharpness 
wherever you go! .. . But Chevy testing 
goes on from here. Just a short distance 
from this Ride and Handling Road, there’s 
a mile-and-a-half circle so brutal on car 
and driver alike that we call it “the violent 
circle.” And what a story test drivers 
could tell you about that one! 























Al Hancock here has spent countless hours 
on the Belgian Blocks. “Either that road 
is getting smoother or the Chevies are 
riding better,” he says, ‘‘and I don’t 
think anything could smooth the Blocks.”’ 


It’s a bruising business, bouncing over the Belgian 
Block road at our Milford Proving Ground. But 
hour after hour, day after day, men like Test 
Driver Al Hancock punish Chevrolet springs and 
shock absorbers—and themselves—in this violent 


circle, just to help smooth your own personal 


paths to pleasure! 


Chevrolet engineers can’t think of a tougher test 
for springs, wheels and shocks than this mile- 
and-a-half circle of sharp-edged, outsized bricks. 
Some of the parts they try fail, but it’s well worth 
the effort. For components that measure up 
combine to make your Chevrolet the smoothest 
riding, sweetest handling car of ’em all! 

Test Chevy’s smoothness for yourself, at the 
Chevrolet dealer’s whose address appears on the 
back cover. 





AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


These Mountaineers [rain on the Campus 


The students in mountaineering outfits who can often 
be seen clambering up and down the stone walls of the 
Student Union Building at the University of Wyoming 
in Laramie are no pranksters; they are mountain- 
climbing enthusiasts practicing their sport with the 
full approval of the Dean’s Office. The climbers are 
members of a special 10-man mountain-rescue team, 
organized in 1955 by the university’s outing club after 
several students had helped a search-and-rescue party 
climb to the wreckage of an airliner that had crashed 
on 12.000-foot-high Medicine Bow Peak, west of Lara- 
mie. The team is on call at all hours to assist members 
of state and local police forces and rangers of the 
National Forest Service in rescue operations anywhere 
in the Rocky Mountain region. The group also is pre- 
pared to help in fire and flood emergencies and in civil 
air defense. Team members practice on the campus. 
to perfect climbing and rescue techniques, improve 
communication methods and train replacements. Then 
they move to the mountains (see pictures on the fol- 


lowing pages) to re-enact actual rescue operations. 


Training climbers on roof of campus building, team leader 
Don Currey (at right) demonstrates proper method of 
handling lines to lower “rescued” man in Stokes basket. 


Walking down the wall, Don keeps the basket level and free 
from bumping, while his teammates control the life lines 
from above. Each man on the team is trained on the 
campus in every phase of mountain-rescue operations. 
(Continued 
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MOUNTAIN-RESCUE TEAM 


continued 


Mountain of gear includes items to cover 
all skis, rations, gas 
sleeping bags. hard hats. You woman 
is seated in Stokes basket. 


situations stove, 


team member 
Bow Peak— 
1955—is 


members, 


Mountain of stone, Medicine 
airliner crashed in sur- 
who 
select point team will climb to and possi- 


-d cliffs and ridges. 


where 


veyed from road by team 


ble routes up the ru 


Student climbers are experts at mountain re: 


Emergency calls to rescue accident victims in the 
Rocky 


they do come, the University of Wyoming’s moun- 


Mountains do not come often. but when 


tain-rescue team is ready for immediate action. It 
is one of the best-trained units in the Rockies. 
Once team members have mastered their climbing 
lessons on the walls of campus buildings, they 
continue to develop their skill with frequent exer- 
cises on the steep cliffs and stony ridges of the 
Rockies. Packing their special gear on their backs 

about twice the load they would take on a pleas- 
ure climb—they make regular trips to the peaks 
around Laramie that are the most challenging. On 
each excursion the mountaineers pick a new spot 
that is difficult to reach 


lated ledge where an accident victim could be 


a high ridge or an iso- 
stranded—climb to it and simulate a rescue by 
lowering a teammate in a Stokes basket. To show 
work, FRIENDS cameraman 
Nadel joined this exercise on Medicine Bow Peak. 


them at Leonard 


In rescue operation similar to training exercise 
on campus, team members at top of the cliff 
lower climber Keith Becker and “patient” on 
the rocky slope. Ropes holding Becker and 
the basket in the descent are suspended from 
metal that linked to pitons (iron 
wedges) hammered into rocks at top of peak. 


rings are 
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Photographer's initiation into the moun- 
tain-rescue team was a dizzying de- 
scent down the nearly vertical, 600- 
foot-high face of Medicine Bow Peak 
with ropes strung around his waist. 
Afterward, when group made him 
honorary member, cameraman Nadel 
said he enjoyed it, but admitted he 
was “plenty nervous” on the way 
down. This photograph of his de- 
scent was taken by a team member 


Radio communication with nearby sheriff's of 
fice keeps team in touch with authorities 
during rescue. They use code if secrecy 
is necessary. Co-ed in the Stokes basket 
is team member Leslie Shoemaker, who 
volunteered to be “rescued” on this trip. 





CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE SOME Patterns Wn 


mountain-ringed Lake of Thun in Switzerland was photographed by Anton Franek of Royal Oak, Michigan. 


“Toco Saamapenes 
MeUtetERE 


Latticed railroad bridge spanning the Hudson River near Castleton, White-painted Nubble Light station on the rocky coast of Maine 
New York, was pictured by Nannette Hamer of Lacona, New York. was photographed by B. J. Kaston of New Britain, Connecticut. 





Stone and Stee 





Far-ranging Chevrolet owners pictured a 
wide and colorful variety of architectural 
designs, both old and new, in recent trav- 
els. If you own a Chevrolet and have 








photographs that you would like to submit 
for publication in FRIENDS, see page 31. 
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Reflection of steepled church in the lake at Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts, was photographed by 
Lorraine Panzer of Newark, New Jersey. 


Gleaming skyscraper—615 feet high—in Mexico 
City was pictured by Mrs. J. M. White of 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. It was built in 1956. 


United Nations Building, outlined against the Manhattan skyline, Mackinac Bridge, linking Michigan’s peninsulas, presented this 
made this picture for Claus C. Meyer of Pompano Beach, Florida. camera angle to E. A. Schirmer of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
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righting for Survival 


Safety devices built into a modern pas- 
senger ship—watertight doors, fire 
stations, fire-fighting equipment and 
emergency communication equipment 

which cost more than a _ million 
dollars to install, are pointed out 
to the students by school instructor. 


Working rapidly, grim-faced students 
stuff mattress into slit in hull of 
the Buttercup, while other members 
of the flood control team search for 
shoring material to patch the hole. 


Smoke (from bomb ignited by school instructor) 
fills the bulkheads. The ship’s lights go out dur- 
ing the confusion. and the harassed students, 
wearing gas masks and using auxiliary light- 
ing, grope for the source of the choking smoke. 


Fire crew pours water on a blaze (set by an 
instructor) that breaks out in the hold. Just 
to make matters worse, other fires break out, 
and relief crews must be called into action. 








To sailors at sea, the command “All hands man your 

ON the Buttercup stations” is enough to stir them to instant action, for 
it means that their ship is in distress. To merchant 

seamen attending the Damage Control School aboard 

the U.S.S. Buttercup on Treasure Island in San Fran- 

cisco Bay, the same command brings similar re- 

-4).¢ ant sponse. On the Buttercup, a mockup of a light 


cruiser, officers of west coast shipping companies 





learn measures to take to avoid disaster at sea result- 
ing from blast, collision or grounding. During the 
week-long course. which is supervised by the Mari- 
time Administration and the Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service, students first attend lectures and see 
films of accidents at sea. Then they put on “foul- 
weather” gear, and prepare for the worst. The Butter- 
cup is hit hard—a “collision” opens a huge gash in 
its hull, through which tons of water pour. At just 
about the time the students get the hole plugged, 
clouds of smoke seep through a doorway, the lights 
go out, and the fire-fighters know that they have an 
oil blaze on their hands. Pictured here is a typical 
day’s work for the seamen aboard the Buttercup. 
During lecture, students wearing “battle dress” listen as instructor 


demonstrates use of damage control equipment and _ indicates 
the location of the various tools needed to fight fire and flood. 


Class dismissed, and students, who have 
been subjected to every disaster con- 
dition at sea—with the possible ex- 
ception of mutiny and _ beriberi 

stretch out fire hoses on the deck. 
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Taking your eyes off the road, if only for an instant, to see what the chil- teaching the youngsters that there is a proper way to ride, and by sug- 
dren are doing could result in an accident. You can avoid this risk by gesting car games that will stir their imagination, but not their energy. 


WHEN DRIVING. KEEP YOUR CHILDREN’S SAFETY IN MIND— 


Dont Put Up With “‘CutUps 


One of the hazards of the road that can threaten the safety car—they also may endanger the youngsters themselves. 


of you and your family may be inside your own automobile. To keep children in their seats and out of the driver’s way 
Too-playful children. riding beside you or behind you on on a trip, it’s wise to plan, in advance, a number of car 
a trip. often create dangerous driving conditions. Their games they can play. It’s a good idea, too, to arrange your 
antics (some of which are pictured on these pages) not packing—luggage. first-aid kit. vacuum bottle, toys—so 


only may distract the driver from the safe operation of the — that the trip will be made more comfortable for them. 





Key dangling in the ignition invites trouble in an Unlocked doors that can be opened by a child in 
unattended car. For a six-year-old boy, it’s an the rear seat when the car is in motion can 
invitation to get behind the steering wheel, start lead to tragedy. Keep all the doors locked; re- 
the engine and “drive the way Daddy does.” move the inside rear door handles, if necessary. 


Humpty-dumpties are riding for a fall, and perhaps Treats with hidden hazards—lollypops with wooden 
serious injury, when they stand on a seat. At _ sticks, for example—are dangerous in a car. If 
a sudden stop they could be thrown against the child were pitched forward by a quick stop, 
the dashboard or sent tumbling to the floor. the stick could be pushed deep into the mouth. 


Out-the-window “pilot” runs the risk of a serious mid-  Party-goer keeps party going while father drives, but Misguided missiles should never be placed 
air collision if another automobile should pass. The if the noise has a disturbing effect on his driving, on package shelf of car. If driver makes 
youngsters should be taught the importance of al- it’s time to teach her an important rule of automo- a sudden stop, a flashlight or a metal 
ways keeping the head and arms inside the car. bile manners—never bother the man at the wheel. toy can be a dangerous flying object. 
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At his drawing board, Charles LeMaire 
sketches an original gown to be worn 
by Leslie Caron in the new movie. 
He avoids extreme styles and tries 
to design clothes that will be in 
fashion for years to come. LeMaire 
says. “Motion pictures offer some of 
the most helpful fashion tips that a 
clothes-conscious woman can obtain.” 


FOR 16 YEARS, CHARLES LEMAIRE HAS BEEN 


esigning Costumes for the Stars 


There can be little doubt that clothes designed 
for movie stars by Charles LeMaire enjoy wide- 
spread acceptance and popularity. Following the 
release of any movie for which LeMaire designs 
the costumes. he receives hundreds of letters from 
women all over the country. who ask for patterns 
for dresses they have seen on the screen. Probably 
of greater importance to Le Maire is the fact that 
his talent has been recognized and honored by his 
movie colleagues. He has won Academy Awards 
for the costumes he designed for three movies— 
The Robe, All About Eve and Love Is a Many 
Splendored Thing. LeMaire has been designin 
and supervising the clothes worn by stars in 20th 
Century-Fox movies for 16 years. Before he went 
to Hollywood. he had his own fashion studio in 
New York City and designed costumes for many 
Consulting with writer-director-producer Nunnally Johnson, Broadway shows. LeMaire’s latest assignment 
designer LeMaire displays his complete set of sketches for "i ‘ 


shia ibrar we opinion. “1 Sra ee ate Re approval. and one of his last. as director of the studio’s cos- 


tume department (he is retiring from his super- 
visory post this year) was designing clothes for 
the new movie The Man Who Understood Women, 
starring Leslie Caron and Henry Fonda. Some of 
his colorful costumes for the film are shown here. 


In sewing room next to his studio office. LeMaire and a 
seamstress discuss the drape of a gown. Other wardrobe 
room assistants are working on a complete line of 
clothes and accessories to be worn by stars in the film. 





Fancy-dress costumes of a sheik and a Spanish 
dancer, designed by LeMaire, are worn by 
Henry Fonda (right) when film’s action moves 
to Nice, France, during Carnival of Flowers. 


ormal gown made from sketch (above) and suit are 
orn by Leslie Caron in movie. When film was com- 
leted, Miss Caron, like other stars for whom LeMaire 
as designed clothes, bought some of her costumes. 











“Have you room for seven weary travelers?” “Even if you don’t need gas, Dad, stop!” 


THESE “MOTORISTS” DESCRIBE 


Some travails of Travel 


“Oh-oh, a speed trap ahead.” 


“How far was it to that gas station?” 


“We don’t fit into one of those foreign jobs.” 





HOBBIES 


Artificial flowers made from wood fiber are the 
handiwork of Geraldine Smith of Louisville. She says 
the craft was developed centuries ago by the Chinese, 
who found the fiber of a tree native to Formosa to 
be excellent material for making the flowers. Today, 
hobby shops sell processed fiber in square sheets. 


"My hobby is hunting Indian arrowheads and relics 
and mounting them in patterns on display boards," 
writes Truman N. Baker of Searcy, Arkansas. Al- 
though he has found many pieces for his collection 
on the banks of the Little Red River near his home, 
Baker feels that the area is getting ‘worked out." 


cl 


Holding his favorite pencil in a collection of more 
than 15,000 pencils and pens is the Reverend Lester 
C. Taylor of Sterling, Kansas. He began to save them 
seven years ago, and he has them in lengths ranging 
from three-quarters of an inch to five feet. In ad- 
dition, he publishes a paper, The Pencil Collector. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2, Bettmann Archive (top /eft and right); Joe 
Clark. 3, Joe Clark. 4, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 5, 
Kosti Ruohomaa—Black Star. 6, Bob Smaliman 
(bottom right); Simpson Kalisher (ail others). 
7, Bob Smaliman (bottom /eft and left center); 
Simpson Kalisher (bottom right and right 
center). 8, Edmund H. Royce (left center); 
Bob Smaliman (al! others). 9, Werner Wolff 
—Black Star (top left and right); Bob Small- 
man (bottom). 10-11, Joe Clark. 12-13, Philip 
Foskett. 14, H. Armstrong Roberts (left); Dr. 
John Ball—Globe (fop right); Bill Clinkscales 
(right center); Marguerite and Baker Johnson 
(bottom right). 15, Hanns Hubmann—Black 
Star (left); William Colby (right). 19-20-21, 
Leonard Nadel. 24-25, Nolan Patterson—Black 
Star. 26-27, Philip Foskett. 28-29, Lou Jacobs, 
Jr. 30, Walter Chandoha. 31, Townsend Godsey 
(bottom left). 














Friends 


The scenic beauty of Peacham, 
Vermont, with the white spire 
of a church towering over 
the tree-shaded village, is typ- 
ical of the enduring charm of 
New England (see story on 
pages 5-9). The picture was 
taken by Simpson Kalisher. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO '‘'FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








**FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D, Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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Step in 
and write your 
own ticket! 


Quite possibly you’ve heard some- 
thing like this from your Chevrolet 
dealer before-—perhaps when you 
were thinking about buying a new 
car or truck. But, as people in a 
good many communities know, 
this invitation can have another 
meaning as well. The dealership 
shown here is one of a number of 
Chevrolet dealerships that double 
as polling places on election day. 
People in the vicinity have been 
writing their own tickets (and 
splitting them) there for years. It’s 
just one of the ways Chevrolet 
dealers have found to serve their 
communities above and beyond 
their roles as reliable businessmen. 
Providing thousands of cars yearly 
for high school driver training 
programs is another. Taking part 
in charitable drives and working 
with service and fraternal groups 
are others. In fact, the better you 
get to know your Chevrolet dealer, 
the better you'll understand that 
selling America’s most popular 
cars and trucks is just one of the 
many ways he helps keep your 
community going. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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TY IS YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S BUSINESS 


BUILDING A BETTER COMMUNI 


Sending you FRIENDS Magazine is another way your Chevrolet dealer takes part in his community. 
If you enjoy FRIENDS he'd be delighted to hear from you. Here are his address and phone number. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 





